





.to conceal, one day demanded in familiar con- 


.G—d, I am sorry for that,” replyed M‘Pher- 
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LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 
(Continued. ) 

In the battle of Princeton, captain M‘Pher- 
son, of the 17th British regiment, a very wor- 
thy Scotchman, was desperately wounded in 
the lungs and left with the dead. Upon gene- 
ral Putnam’s arrival there, he found him 
languishing in extreme distress, without 
a surgeon, without a single accommodation, 
and without a friend to solace his sinking 
spirit in the gloomy hour of death. He visit- 
ed and immediately caused every possible 
comfort to be administered to him. Captain 
.M‘Pherson, who, countrary to all appearan- 
ces, recovered, after having demonstrated to 
general Putnam the dignified sense of obli- 
‘gations which a generous mind wishes not 





versation, “ Pray, sir, what countryman are 
you:’’ * An American,” answered the latter. 
“ Not a Yankee?” said the other. “ A full- 
blooded one,” replied the general. “ By 


son, “I did not think there could be so much 
goodness and generosity in an American, or, 
indeed, in any, body but a Scotchman!” 
While the recovery of captain M‘Pherson 
-was doubtful, he desired that general Putnam 
would permit a friend in. the British army at 
-Brunswick to, come and assist him in making 
his will. General Putnam, who. had then only 
fifty men.in his. whole command, was sadly 





embarrassed by the proposition. On the one | 
handy he was not content that a British officer | 
should have an opportunity to. spy out the | 
“weakness of his post; on the other, it. was 
scarcely in his nature to refuse complying | 
“with.a dictate of humanity..He luckily be- 
‘Ahought himself of an expedient, which he 
ohastened to put into practice. A flag of truce 
/was dispatched.with captain: MsPherson’s re- 
quest, but. under an injunction not to return 
with his friend till after dark. In the evening, 








lights were placed inall the college windows, 
and in every appartment of the vacant houses 
‘througheut the town. During the whole 


| 


at his return, reported that general Putnam’s 
army on the most moderate calculation could 
not consist of less than four or five thousand 
men. 

When the spring had now so far advanced 
that it was obvious the enemy would soon 
take the field, the commander in chief, after 
desiring general Putnam to give the officer 
who was to relieve him at Princeton, all the 
information necessary for the conduct of that 
post, appointed him to the command ofa se- 
parate army in the highlands of New York. 

It is scarcely decided, from any document 
yet published, whether the preposterous 
plans prosecuted by British generals, in the 
campaign of 1777, were altogether the result 
of their orders from home, or whether they 


‘partially. originated from the contingencies 


of the moment. The system, which, at the 
time, tended to puzzle all human conjecture, 
when developed, served, also, to contradict 
all reasonable calculation. Certain it is, the 
American commander in chief was so per- 
plexed with contradictory appearances, that 
he knew not how to distribute his troops 
with his usual discernment, so as to oppose 
the enemy with equal prospect of success 
in different parts. The gathering tempests 
menaced the northern frontiers, the posts 
in the highlands, and the city of Philadelphia; 


but it was still doubtful where the fury of | 


the storm would fall. At one time, sir Wil- 
liam Howe was forcing his way by land to 
Philadelphia; at another, relinquishing the 


Jerseys; at a third, facing round to make a || 


sudden inroad; then, embarking with all the 
forces that could. be spared from,New York, 
and then putting out to sea at the very mo- 
ment when general Burgoyne had reduced 
Ticonderoga, and seemed to. require a coope- 
ration in another quarter. 

It was not wonderful that many of the To- 
ries were able, undiscovered, to penetrate 
far into the country, and even to go with let- 
ters, or. messages, from one British army to 
another. The inhabitants, who were well af- 
fected to the royal cause, afforded them every 
possible support, and their own knowledge of 


night, the fifty men, sometimes. all. together, | ‘| the-different routes gave them a farther faci- 
| lity in performing their peregrinations. Some- 


and sometimes. in. small detachments, were 


marched from-different quarters, by the house | | times the most active loyalists, who had gone 
»into the British post and received promises of 
commissions upon enlisting a certain number 


in which MPherson lay. Afterwards it was | 


known, that the officer.who came.on the visit, 





of soldiers, came back, secretly, with recruit- 
ing instructions. Sometimes these and others 
who came from the enemy within the verge 
of our camps, were detected and condemned 
to death, in conformity to the usages of war. 
But the British generals, who had an unli- 
mited supply of money at their command, 
were able to pay with so much liberality, that 
emissaries could always be found. Still it is 
thought that the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can commanders was, at least, equally accu- 
rate, notwithstanding the poverty of their mi- 
litary chest and the inability of rewarding 
mercenary agents for secret services. 

A person, of the name of Palmer, who 
| was a lieutenant in the tory new levies, was 
| detected in the camp at Peek’s Kill. Go- 
vernor Tryon, who commanded the new le- 
vies, reclaimed him as a British officer, and 
represented the heinous crime of condemn- 
ing a man commissioned by his majesty, and 
threatening vengeance in case he should be 
executed. General Putnam wrote the fol- 
lowing: pithy reply: 

“ Sir, Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your 
king’s service, was taken in my camp as a 
spy; he was tried as a spy; he was condemne 
ed as a spy; and he shall be hanged asa 
spy. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

“ P. S. Afternoon—He is, hanged.” 

Sights of wretchedness always touched 
| with commiseration the feelings of general 
Putnam and prompted his generous soul to 
,Succour the afflicted. But the indulgence 
| which he showed (whenever it did not mili- 
| tate against his duty) towards the deserted 
jand suffering families of the tories in the 
| state of New York, was the cause of his be- 
coming unpopular with no inconsiderable 
class of people in that state. On the other 
side he had conceived an unconquerable 
aversion to many of the persons who were 
entrusted with the disposal of tory property, 
because he believed them to haye been 
guilty of peculations and other infamous 
practices. 

His character was also, respected by the 
epemy.,He had. been acquainted with many 
of the provincial officers in a former war. 
As flags. frequently passed between the out- 
posts during his continuance on the lines, it 
Was a Common practice to forward the newe- 
papers hy them, and as those. printed by, Ri- 
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vington, the royal printer in New York, were | 
infamous for the falsehoods with which they 
abounded, general Putnam once sent a pack- 
et to his old friend general Robertson, with 
this billet: “ Major general Putnam presents 
his compliments to major general Robertson, 





and sends him some American newspapers 
for his perusal; when general Robertson shall 
have done with them, it is requested that |} 
they nay be given to Rivington, in order that 
he may print some truth.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER IX. 
(Continued. 


As leaps the ruthless tyger on his prey, 
And stands exulting in the fearful deed; 
Even so the bravoes seized the helpless maid. 


He heard, and started at the sound. Despair 
Look’d pallid o’er his visage, and his eye 
Shot fiery anger; then dissembling, beam'd 
A gentler look. 


On arriving at the castle, Linhault pro- 
ceeded immediately to the chamber of the 
king, but, hearing that he was in the library, 
he hasted thither, and unknowing that any 
‘one was with Stanislaus, entering, exclaimed 
with exultation, “ Thadia, my lord, the long 


























“ Found!” echoed the king. 

“ Found!” repeated Ferresburgh, shrink- 
ing in horror and amazement. 

Linhault, on perceiving his father, drew 
back, and repented his impetuosity, but it 
was too late, and placing his inquiring eyes 
upon Ferresburgh, replied, 

“Yes, my noble father, found. Your gene- 
rous nature no doubt rejoices at the oppor- 
tunity of rendering justice to the heiress of 
Sobeiski.” 

The eyes of Stanislaus were now bent up- 
on Ferresburgh, who, finding it absolutely 
necessary to play the hypocrite again to the 
king, answered, 

“You are right, my noble boy, by my 
hopes, the feelings I experience at hearing 
of this joyful wonder, cannot be expressed; 
they choak my utterance, but the transports 
of my heart are great, at the hope of be- 
holding once more a daughter of my noble 
uncle, and I rejoice at the blessed providence 
that robs me of the fair domains, which for 
sixteen years I’ve held.” 


This was a master stroke. The eyes of 


| . . . . 
| Linhault, and was withdrawing with the ba- 


into his power, ignorant that thé monk had 
already effected his desire. 

Ferresburgh now demanded of Linhault 
where he had discovered Thadia; the youth 
informed him that he found her at the cot- 
tage of Braubenski. The king requested 
Ferresburgh to excuse his absence, as he 
wished to have some private conference with 


ron, when Ferresburgh requested him to 
stay, as he himself should leave the room 
and make preparations for receiving Thadia. 
« Your majesty will pardon my abrupt- 
ness,” said he, « but in such a case, I stand 
not upon ceremony, particularly as my feel- 
ings almost rob me of recollection.” 

Here he left the room. It was indeed true, 
that his feelings operated forcibly upon the 
count, but they were not the feelings of joy, 
on the contrary, they were the feelings of 
hate and disappointed cruelty. 

On Ferresburgh’s leaving the chamber, 
Linhault expressed to Stanislaus his asto- 
nishment at the behaviour of his father, add- 
ing, 

« T have lately been more than ever con- 
vinced, my liege, that my father, with horror | 
do I relate it! had too great a concern in 
Sobeiski’s fall.” 

« Indeed!” exclaimed the king, « what 
have you heard!” 

“ A tale of horror,” replied the youth, “a 
story that petrified me with fear, and almost 
froze my blood with anguish!” 

“ What mean you?” inquired Stanislaus. 

Linhault now related the story of Sobei- 





= = 
“Fear not for him,” replied the king» 
“ Mercy is an attribute of Heaven, and shall 
a mortal throw the pearl away? But we reason 
wrong, Ferresburgh is not yet, and I hope 
never will be proved guiity! therefore no 
more, but do as I desire.” 

» Linhault now left the king, and proceeded 
in search of Flaurice. He could not find the 
squire, for he was amusing himself by a pro- 
menade; he therefore wrote his commands 
in a note, leaving it with Lopez, giving him 
orders to deliver it to Flaurice as soon as he 
came into the castle, after which he retired 
to his chamber, to ruminate on the occur- 
rences of the day. 

“ Destruction has at length overtaken 
me,” cried Ferresburgh, when he regained 
his own chamber, ‘‘ and death and ignominy 
stare me in the face! O! hellish chance! Lin- 
hault, thou hast undone me! Curse on thy 
stubborn virtue. O! no, bless it, my noble 
boy; that saves you from the misery of Fer- 
resburgh! How, how shall I avoid the burst- 
ing thunder?” 

He paced the room in extreme agitation, 
until somewhat relieved by the entrance of 
the confessor. 

“ Have you learned the dreadful truth?” 
demanded the count, as Austin entered the 
room. 

** What truth?” inquired Austin, “ 1 know 
one glorious truth for you, my lord.” 
«Then let me hear it,” replied Ferres- 
burgh, “I have a tale, which, but to hear, 
would strike thee dumb!” 

« My lord,” answered the monk, “ what I 





ski’s death, in the manner Braubenski had 


sudden exclamations of horror. 

«“ Generous and brave Braubenski!” cried 
the king, when Linhault had conciuded, 
“ Heaven will reward you for this noble con- 
duct! I, as the minister of Providence, will 
reward you!” 

*“ The actions of Braubenski,” cried Lin- 
hault, “ are indeed worthy of a prince, and 
ask a noble recompense!” 

«He shall receive one,” answered the 
king, « but now, youth, let us concert mea- 
sures for her further security. I would not 
have her brought here, as I informed you 
before, therefore, tomorrow she shall be con- 
veyed to Warsaw, until her security is fixed 
on a firm basis; you will, therefore, prepare 
every thing necessary for her departure; in 
the mean time, send word to Braubenski, to 
excuse her from leaving the cottage to day, 
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Stanislaus sparkled with delight; Linhault 
gazed upon his father in mute astonishment, 
and for once believed him innocent. 

But the count, at the moment he spoke 


if Ferresburgh should send for her, which 
’tis probable he will do.” 

‘‘I shall obey you in every thing, my 
liege,” answered Linhault, “but my fa- 





told him, often interrupted by the king’s | 


have to relate, is for your peace and safety, 
Thadia’s found!” 

| “ Your information is too late,” said Fer- 
| resburgh, “ that is the dreadful truth I have 


to tell! Thadia is found, and in her sove- 


| reign’s power!” 

| « Indeed!” returned Austin, « then”’tis ve- 
ry lately, for two hours since I saw her safe- 
|) ly locked within the deserted chambers of 
| the western wing.” 

« What do you say?” replied Ferresburgh, 
“ Thadia in my power!” 

An explanation now took place between 
| these worthy companions. Ferresburgh rela- 
| ted to Austin, how he had discovered Tha- 
dia’s being found, and Austin informed his 
lord, how he had overheard Linhault and 
Braubenski, and in consequence of that, his 
having seized Thadia, and bore her to the 
castle. 

Ferresburgh overwhelmed the confessor 
with thanks. 

«« You have rescued me from destruction,” 
cried he, “ and saved my honor, dearer than 
my life! yet should she be missed, inquiry 


























thus, was inwardly planning means to get her 
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will doubtless be made.” 
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+‘ But not of you,” replied the monk. 

“ Yet,” said the count, ‘ we must be sud- 
den! Ha! a thought has struck me: to night 
the abbey smokes in ruin; then to night shall 
Thadia be destroyed! thus, thus shall sink 
my every fear in death! O! honor and ambi- 
tion, at what a rate I purchase you! No mat- 
ter; this night she falls.” 

« That’s nobly resolved, my lord,” cried 
the monk, “ this one blow will make us both 


secure. 


The peasant then left the castle, for his 
cottage, and Linhault having called Flaurice, 
informed him of the whole, commanding 
him not to sleep, but to be upon the watch un- 
til morning, when he would inform the king, 
and if he observed any person stirring, to | 
come to him immediately. «1 shall either,” | 
said he, « be in the hall, or in the garden.” 

UBALDO. 
(To be continued.) 
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They now separated, Austin to his room, 
and Ferresburgh to give orders for the re- 
ception of Thadia; though receiving her in 
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form was farthest from his thoughts, yet to | 
save appearances it was necessary. 





When Flaurice returned, Lopez gave him | 
the note, but alas, he might as well have kept | 


it, for Flaurice unfortunately could not read, | 
'she implanted that general desire in the 
| breast of man, she could not withhold from 
if . er . one 2 " | 
hault were not executed, neither, from the | him the means of gratifying it. The disor 


and would not disturb his lord, nor betray | 
his ignorance, so that the commands of Lin- 


event of Ferresburgh’s gaining possession of | 
Thadia, was it necessary they should. 

Braubenski and Malda waited till near 
three o’clock for Thadia, when the father, | 
fearing some accident had befallen her, left 
the cottage in search of her. 

He traversed the woods without any suc- | 
cess, till the sun descended the horizon, 





shades of night closed round the landscape. \ 


He then beut his way toward the castle, and 
several times walked round it, and at length, 
near the garden wall, he found a white hand- 
kerchief, which, upon examination, he found 
was Thadia’s. 

This handkerchief she had lost, in strug- 
gling with the villains, Truro and Weinfleet, 
as they bore her to her prison. 

This convinced Braubenski that she was 
in the castle, and he returned home, deter- 
mined to impart his knowledge to Stanislaus 


and the baron. He imparted his discovery to | 
Malda, and they both continued to converse | 
on the matter till near ten o’clock, when Brau- } 


benski grew more and more uneasy, and de- 
termined to go to the castle at that hour and 
acquaint Linhault with what had happened. 


He accordingly departed, and found that |} 


the inhabitants had all retired, except Lin- 
hault, Flaurice, and the steward. He request- 
ed to see the first, and informed him of the 
loss of Thadia. 

Nothing could exceed the horror and de- 
spair of Linhault, on hearing this, but he be- 
came more calm, on learning the probability 
of her being in the castle. 

“Then she is safe,” cried the intrepid 
youth, «sif in the castle, I am here to guard 
her! Return, Braubenski, nor fear for her se- 
curl i? 


Pleasure is a common object; every one‘is 


engaged in the pursuit of it, and yet it is but 


seldom overtaken. This must undoubtedly 
be owing to our mistaking the right road to 
it, for nature does nothing in vain; and when 


| ders of imagination, the illusions of self love, 


| and a false delicacy of sense, are the sources | 


| from which we expect to derive happiness; 
| and we are astonished when we find nothing 
| but fatigue, disgust and satiety. What is it 
| that we seek in balls, in spectacles, and in 

assemblies? This is the sentiment which we 


d | hope to find there, but for which we hope in 
an 


| vain. All the pleasures which cities afford 
are without taste or flavor. The open air is 
as necessary for the dilation of the heart, as 
| for the expansion of flowers, and the hea- 
| vens are the natural canopy of man. What 
| would ambition, what would avarice demand? 
| Amass round you the treasures of both the 
| 


Indies; place at your feet all the crowns of 
the earth; unite in your own person every 
thing that the most servile adulation can be- 
stow; indulge in every thing which the most 
| venal voluptuousness can purchase, and ima- 
gine, and you will see Tiberias at Caprea, 
| tormented with the void within his heart, 


| and wanting a sentiment in the midst of the 
whole world! Nature has placed within our- 
selves the source of our happiness. The first 
sentiment which calJs the soul out of itseif, 
that makes it feel, with bounding joy, the 


heart, that it is not made for itseif alone, is, 


Desire, expectation, &c. usher man into 
life, under the protection of paternai tender- 
ness. The cares of his intancy, the educa- 
tion of his youth, his establishment in soci- 
ety; these are the kind services which he 
receives from the father; what fond indui- 
gence for his faults! what active solicitude 
in all his cares! The father’s eye foresees 








beating of the heart, that whispers to the} 


filial piety! What tender cares solicit itt 


every thing, provides every thing; and plung- | 
4 ing into distant futurity, where he has no- 


Se Le 





thing to hope for himself, he there secures 
| beforehand, a continuation of happiness for 
| him who is to be his representative, when 
| himself shall be no more. 

Happy infancy! tender and innocent age! 
Who would not regret your delicious enjoy 
ments, free from care! without anxiety, with- 
out passions, you know life only by two live- 
ly sentiments, intended for the felicity of the 
mind, Hope and Love! Were ye but consci- 
ous of your happy state, could you but guard 
yourselves against the illusions which are 
| just beginning to lead your imagination 
astray, you would be the image of man in his 
purity! You would live tranquil under the 
protection of paternal providence and care, 
as we live under the ever open eye of su- 
preme Goodness and Wisdom! What pathe- 
tic scenes, what tender, what animated senti- 
ment, does not domestic life produce! A 
mother, fond to weakness! brothers, sisters, 
relatives, friends! What a variety of connec- 
tions! how many little internal occurrences! 
|| how many different situations, which are no- 
|| thing in the eyes of the world, butare every 
thing to a heart of sensibility! Is there a spot 
in our paternal habitation, in which the steps 
of a provident goodness are not imprinted, 
and consecrated, as formerly in the land of 
Canaan, by some monument of a tender and 
religious sentiment? Here I have received a 
proof of tenderness! there a mark of indul- 
gence! Here I imbibed pious lessons and 
maxims, which shall ever be for me the ta- 
bles of the Jaw: I will transmit them as they 
were transmitted to me, and with the autho- 
rity of an example more. Mature age would 
be that of the plenitude of happiness intend- 
ed for man, did he remain obedient to the 
inspirations of nature. His knowledge is ac- 
quired, his experience is formed, the intel- 
lectual and corporeal being is in its full per- 
fection. Become the father of a family and a 
proprietor, whai a delicious source of senti- 
| Ments is opened in his heart! what a vast 
| sphere for his thoughts to reign in! To 
| isolated man, life is monstrous; and without 
| interest, his days succeed to each other with- 
| out variety: society produces nothing but 

















|| uniform scenes, and even the passions range 
in a confined circle. But for a father, the 
education of his children; their progress in 
| learning; the unfolding of their minds; the 
| 
| 





prognostics, whence to form an opinion of 
their dispositions; his hopes; his fears; and 
| the plans which connect the future to the 
| present, give to man the cnjoyment of the 
time when he shall be no more. 







| Such are the pleasures which nature pro- 
poses to a wise and enlightened parent, who 
feels the dignity of his state, and the obliga- 
tions which he has contracted, by accepting 
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the august privilege of perpetuating his spe- 
cies, 
—+— 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

The following short piece of advice for epis- 
tolary writing, from a mother to her son, 
on his departure to travel, claims a place 
in your valuable miscellany. G.G. 

My Son, 

When we are separated, ‘ write often,’ has 
been the expression of most parents; to you 
I will say, write seldom, but‘write long. By 
your writing too frequently, I will be confu- 
sed with iterations; but by writing seldom, I 
may expect to be favored with something 
solid, and reasonably hope for something 
new; your letters will, then, always be re- 
ceived with satisfaction, opened with avidity, 
and perused with pleasure. They must be a 
delineation of your travels; in them I will be 
interested; and as in your circuit there will 
be at all times a free channel of correspon- 
dence between us, never commence a letter 
without feeling a disposition to communi- 
cate. Do not tell me about the stages, nor 
the roads, nor upsetting, unless you have 
been seriously injured; such conversation is 
puerile. Inform me of the inhabitants and the 
manners: describe to me the country as you 
pass; the rivers, the forests, the mountains, 
the precipices, the rocks, and the cataracts. 
Such scenes will inspire you with the true 
spirit of composition, and your letters will 
be a treasure. As you are a favorite of the 
muses, you must occasionally favor me with 
& poeticai description of any scenes with 
which you may have been particularly pleas- 


eds but let them be animated; and in poetry 


more than in prose, do not begin a piece be- 
cause I desire it; let each line be expressive, 
and let every word convey an idea. Do not 
crowd your page with declarations of affec- 
tion: It is sufficient for me to believe that I 
am possessed of it; and if I have it not, I am 
happy in the delusion. Do not undeceive 
me by a useless repetition, for such is the 
garb of hypocrisy, Such the smile of deceit; 
it will awaken suspicion. Let your epistles 
to me breathe the duty of a son, but let 
them be penned with the energy of a man. 
In your letters to others, do not foot them 
with the empty professions of a Frenchman, 
nor the despicable pusillanimity of an Italian. 
Let them be as your language, firm; and as 
your country, indefiendent. 

I remain, with affection, your mother, 

ELIZA. 
Ree Wes 

A habit of sneering marks the egotist, or 

dhe fool, or the knave,’or all three. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XIII. 
The sacred lowe 0’ weel placed love 

Luxuriantly indulge it: 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 

Though naething should divulge it. 
I wave the quantum of the sin, 

The hazard of concealing; 
But oh! it hardens a’ within 

And petrifies the feeling! Burns. 

Charles was the son of respectable and 
affluent, parents, who had long resided far 
from the busy scenes of the metropolis; his 
mother died when he was quite young, and 
his education more considerably engrossed 
the attention of his father. Masters were 
provided for the branches his son was in- 
tended to be taught, (when he became old 
enough to receive their instructions,) in the 
house of Mr. B. and thus was he prevented 
from living in a city, which is so frequently 
destructive to the morals of the young and 
the giddy, the thoughtless and the gay. 
Eighteen years had, however, swiftly rolled 
away; the wrinkling father was descending 
into age; and the blooming son just rising 
to maturity. He was now considered old 
enough to distinguish good from evil; and, 
after many solicitations, permitted to visit 
this city alone. His father’s friends were nu- 
merous, and he was ‘so much delighted with 
the place, that a situation was procured, and 
he determined to pursue his intended pro- 
fession here. At the very age the most sus- 
ceptible of love, placed in a fascinating scene, 
it may be readily supposed he was frequent- 
ly enamoured; but a new beauty easily ef- 
faced the recollection of a formers and his 
mind was continually agitated with flattering 
hopes and distrustful fears. His tender heart 
had often been stamped with the sylvan sig- 
net of elegance; but the deepest impression 
it had yet received, was from the amiable 
kindness and interesting loveliness of Miss 
S. He was one evening walking unaccom- 
panied, reflecting on the airy visions of sub- 
lunary bliss; Miss S. was fixed upon as his 
wife; and, if fortune proved propitious, he 
was determined to make her the proposal. 
Whilst he was in this train of thought, a 
beautiful girl passed before him: she moved 
with the grace of a goddess; her form was, 
perhaps, a model of perfection; her face had 
attained the very acme of elegance; ~ her 
smiles were as flattering as the deluding 
zephyrs of the ocean, which lull the fears of 
the mariners but to arouse them to a great- 
er sense of their danger. Charles was, in 
fact, enchanted; and he went to offer himself 
a victim to her destructive arts. She receiy- 
ed him with the smile of pleasure; she 
breathed in his distracted ear the fatal ac- 
cents of a feigned affection; and her figure 





and appearance, together with her manners, 
were engraven on his mind; he was yet 


young and inexperienced, and he little 


thought “so fair an outward” had “such 
stuff within.” Shall I repeat it? will it be be- 
lieved? that youth who was once as lovely 
as he was kind, and which were both only 
exceeded by his obedience to his father; that 
youth who supported the ardent hopes of a 
too indulgent parent, isolated by the will of 
heaven; that youth who, but a short time 
ago, would have sacrificed his life to his fa- 
ther’s happiness, had bartered his virtue for 
the vile embrace of a harlot: his feelings had 
sunk beneath her melting caresses, and she 
had enticed him from the paths of morality; 
she had despoiled his soul of that innocence 
which was before as unspotted as the smil- 
ing cheek of morn. 

The chaste virtues of the amiable Miss 
S. were soon forgotten, and the tumultuous 
passions of ungovernable desire reigned it 
their stead. His father, believing too strong- 
ly in the firmness of his virtue, which he had 
founded with so much care and reared with 
such peculiar attention, denied him no stim; 
and out of an affectionate respect for feelings; 
he never asked him that question which is 
so disagreeable to every youth; Aow is thie 
money to be afiprofrriated? A sufficiency of 
cash, and a disposition open, generous, and 
unsuspecting, were more than he could sup- 
port with that dignified propriety, which 
would have rendered them secure from the 
deception of the artful, and the imposition 
of the vicious. He abused them both: the 
gaming table, in all its forms, was his fre- 
quent resort; habits of dissipation became 
daily more familiar; and each step to vice 
rendered the next one the more inevitable. 
He, at length, found himself in a labyrinth, 
from which there was no possibility of his 
being honestly extricated, without the assist- 
ance of his father. He had now so frequent- 
ly abused his kindness, that to him he was 
ashamed to turn for relief. His “debts of 
honor” must be paid, and he discharged them 
by a mortgage on his soul: he had recourse 
to forgery; and after having flourished, for 
some time, on the money thus basely acquir- 
ed, he fled; but justice overtook him, and he 
was Cast into prison, there to remain until his 
trial determined the extent of punishment 
due to his crime. In the mean time, his fa- 
ther was apprised of his disgraceful situa- 
tion; he was his parent still, and nature urg- 
ed him to fly to his assistance. He did; but 
he hastened in vain: he arrived merely in 
time to hear his last prayer, and to see his 
existence escape through a wound inflicted 
by himself. His strength was nearly exhaust- 


hed when, using all his exertions at the sight 
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of his father, he said, in accents which still 
vibrate on my ear, “ wilt thou forgive me, fa- 
ther? O! gracious Heaven! dare I expect for 
pardon there?” Here his words fauitered, 
and having received forgiveness, he ex- 
pired in the arms of his wretched parent, 
whose moans of anguish memory yet re- 
peats. After the funeral obsequies were per- 
formed, this father of unhappiness returned 
home; and overpowered by the burden of 
woe, beneath which he had been long bend- 
ing, he sought another and a better world. 
Ye sons of painful pleasure, hear this 
mournful tale! Ye advocates for momentary 
bliss, if you will but look around you, you 
will perceive many of your companions no 
less wretched than Charles; and if they have 
not yet arrived to the scene of his miserable 
end, they may reasonably expect one no less 
ignominious. Beware then, O ye thought- 
less children of men; beware, ye youthful 
wanderers, of the insinuating behavior of 
wicked females; let not their polluted beau- 
ties entice you to share their wanton embra- 
ces; for “ their blush is guiltiness, not mod- 
esty.”” Their company is the first step into 
vice, and when yoti have once entered on its 
mad career, the difficulty of retracing your 
steps will only be known when remorse tells 
you to return. Too much familiarity renders 
us insecure; therefore, the only way to keep 
vice from gaining our affections, is to see it 
but seldom, and always to look upon it with 


a frown. GREGORY GRAVITY. 


—— 
For the Repertory. 


LIFE OF JACK TROCHAIC. 
(Continued. ) 

As soon as the first beams of morning had 
burst from the eastern acclivities, I shook 
off the drowsy influence of Somnus and de- 
scended to the parlor; intending from thence 
to take a solitary stroll through the garden 
and the adjoining demesnes, until his rever- 
ence, in the plenitude of his wisdom, should 
think proper to quit his downy couch and 
join in the morning repast; imagining, from 
the unwieldly state of his person, that some 
hours must previously elapse. Contrary to 
my expectations, and mich to my satisfac- 
tion, upon my entrance I found the cloth 
laid for breakfast. I threw myself on a chair, 
and in a few minutes after, Mary came into 
the room. She blushed with such innocent 
sweetness, as I paid her the compliment of 
the morning, that the chains which the pre- 
ceding evening had disposed my heart to 


receive, were firmly rivetted. But though I 


was in love, my passion was pure and disin- 
terested; and I thought how blest I should 
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emotions for me. My reflections were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Mr. G. and we 
sat down, shortly after, to our repast. Little 
of moment passed, until we had finished our 
meal and the equipage was removed, for the 
parson affected a complete: system of regu- 
larity; *twas then I gathered from his con- 
conversation that he was a bachelor; and that 
his only relative was the lovely and interest- 
ing Mary, the orphan daughter of his only 
brother, who had, with his dying breath, be- 
queathed her to his care and protection. He 
was, he told me, in possession of a hand- 
some salary; and as he advanced in years, 
he thought his faculties became impaired; 
or, in other words, the task of composing 
sermons interfered too much with his ease 
and native indolence of mind and body; and 
if I did not object, he would retain me as a 
kind of amanuensis, upon what he called a 
liberal allowance. To induce me to accept 
it, he told me that “ the fire of genius which 
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beamed through my classical looking eye- 
lashes, bespoke a mind in the highest state 
of intellectual improvement; and, therefore, 
the composition of one or two sermons in a 


only be giving vent to the sparkles of a bril- 
liant and fertile imagination!” Wit, what think 
you of that? Jack Trochaic, who, at one time, 
was discovered to be the greatest dunce in 
the seminary; discerned to be a man of gen- 
ius, at second sight!! The vacant counte- 
nance, which one of our tutors has often, in 
his moments of displeasure, proclaimed the 
mirror that reflected laziness and ignorance, 
was then, in the physiognomical opinion of 
the reverend Mr. G. the index of a brain, 
little inferior to Pope, Dryden, or any of the 
literary worthies of yore!! 

I could scarce refrain from indulging a 
strong propensity to laughter at his far fetch- 
ed compliments; and the effort to prevent it 
threw, I imagine, so ludicrous an expression 
into my dwminous visage, that his reverence 
stopped and started back in surprize: how- 
ever, as | preserved my gravity, and pretend- 
ed a slight pain in the head, he went on to 
inferm me that, if I could not content my- 
self with being his amanuensis, to convince 
me of the great regard he had for his friend, 
the manager, he would procure me the sit- 
uation of book keeper to an extensive nail 
manufactory, conducted by his particular 
friends, Messrs. M. and R. I thanked him 
for his obliging offers, requested a short 
time for consideration, and withdrew. Love 
and Mary bade me accept his first proposal; 
but ambition, which impelled me to seek a 
more honorable situation than that of humble 
copyist and composer to a country parson, 





be, could I create, within ‘her bosom, similar ' 


declared for the other. While love ard am- 





month, so far from becoming a task, would | 
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bition were thus contending with each other, 
and before either gained the victory, I had 
strolled into the garden, and seated myself 





in a bower of honey suckle and jessamine. 


which had been twined together by the fair 
hands of Mary. 
I had not remained long in my reflective 
posture, ere I perceived Mary tripping to- 
wards me; she stopped, and blushed; but 
quickly recovering herself, presented me 
with a bunch of flowers, which she said were 
the sweetest the garden produced; and in- 
deed, sir, she continued, I took care to se- 
lect them from the thorns. I eagerly seized 
the hand that held them, and pressing it to 
my lips, drew her on the bench beside me. 
Caustic, the remembrance of that scene af- 
flicts me; it reminds me of what I have lost: 
*twas then that, regardless of every obstacle, 
I breathed forth the vows of a fervent pas- 
sion, and received from her the sweet assur- 
ance | was not indifferent to her. "Twas then 
that I first pressed with holy love my lips 
to hers, and she blushingly declared they 
should never be pressed by another’s. 
JACK TROCHAIC, 
(To be continued.) 


—_>—— 
For the Repertory. 
Friend Editor, ; 

I have the good fortune, or misfortune, 
whatever you may be pleased to term it, of 
being a married man. I am in possession of 
a tolerably lucrative business; and, by close 
application to it, am enabled to realize suffi- 
cient to afford me not only the necessaries, 
but likewise many of the /uxruries, of life. 
My temper is mild, and my children are du- 
tiful and obedient. Possessed of the above, 
who would hesitate to pronounce me a hap- 
py man? And so I should be, to a certainty, 
was there not one principal drawback on my 
felicity. My wife, sir, I am sorry to say, is 
infected with a strange disorder, which, for 
want of a better name, I will term the fu- 
neral mania. This disease operates upon her 
in much the same manner as the bite of a 
mad dog. 

In a populous city, like this, it is natural 
to suppose some must drop off to make 
room for others; and my deary no sooner 
hears of a death but she is all agog to attend 
the funeral, leaving the children and myself 
to shift as weil as we can, until her return, 
which is generally late in the evening; when 
my ears are @fnned with a description of 
the procession; who walked as mourners; el- 
egant coffin; age, scx, and name of the de- 
ceased; new bonnets; Madison hats; shawls; 
black lace; calico gowns, dimity petticoats, 
and a multitude of other petit dagatelles, far. 











more suitable for a highflying milliner’s ad- 
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vertisement than the apartment of a poor 
mechanic. 

The sextons of the different churches, 
knowing my wife’s propensity, are our most 
constant visitors. My doors are almost brok- 
en Gown, in consequence of their repeated 
snechkings; and we are hourly invited to attend 
the funerals of persons, whom we, perhaps, 
never saw or heard of before: the latter cir- 
cumstance, however, makes very little dif- 
ference; rain,.hail, or shine, go she must, 
and not unfrequently returns with violent 
colds, rheumatic pains, ague, or some other 
complaint, which costs no small sum in the 
end to the apothecary, nurse, or physician. 
In vain do I attempt to reason with her and 
point out the impropriety of her conduct. 
She pays not the least attention to my argu- 
ments; and I verily believe that was she on 
her death bed, her only regret would be, she 
could not attend her own funeral. 

Your distressed friend, 
OBADIAH GRISKEN. 
Near the sign of the Shrew, Henpeck lane. 
ieneiignme 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

When a man writes in a public paper, his 
object ought to be plain to every one; the 
scope of his subject ought to appear; and his 
end ought to be a good one. Now, I con- 
ceive, that a writer in your paper, who sub- 
scribes himself Philo Madan, has none of 
these to recommend him; or if he has, his 
essays do not show it. As to the design of 
his numbers, it seems to me to militate 
against church music; for he censures all 
the books he comes across, one would think 
merely to gratify some spleen or other; when 
he knows that such books are circulated 
through our city and union, with the praise- 
worthy view of advancing the science of sa- 
cred harmony, and, at the same time, the in- 
terests of religion. Ifthere is any difference 
in the merits of the musical publications, 
why does he not point it out! and why does 
he not give the names of the compilers, who 
have taken the liberties with good music 
he speuks of? When he says there are so 
many errors in one tune, and so many in an- 
ether, why does he not name the tune, and 
tell us where to find it! For my part, I doubt 
whether his blame is always right; and 1 do 
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ever, he ought ‘to be a little more cautious 
how he throws out his censurcs in the lump, 
at individuals and others, who undertake the 
publication of music, and who, it is very like- 
ly, know more of the principles of harmony 
and the laws of composition, than cither he 
or his teachers. G. W.C. 
— 


For the Repertory. 


THE CONTEMPLATIST. No. I. 

Behind the shadowy mists that scarce discern’d, 

Sit sullen on the top of yon high mount, 

| The sun with all his yellow train of light, 

| Has just descended; ev’ry insect now, 

| That erewhile gambol’d in th’ effulgent beam, 

| Hies it to some secure unknown retreat, 

Where, through the cheerless watches of the night, 

In safety, undisturb’d, it may await 

The glad’ning rays of life refreshing morn; 

The birds betake them to their airy homes, 

Or fav’rite spray; and, hark! gay chanticleer, 

From yonder bough sends forth his ev’ning notes; 

Now straight replies some brother of the race, 

Though distant far, his piercing voice is heard, 

It gives the signal for the gen’ral song. 

Now, rising full and fair, the soft moon pours 

Her wat’ry lustre o’er the dew press’d dale; 

The weary hamlet sinking to repose, 

Congenial silence reigns, save where the voice 

Of some unsleeping dog, at intervals, 

Howls hollow on the gale, and bold defies 

The fearful traveller, who prudent takes 

Some circling rout t? avoid the angry cries 

Of the fierce centinel. Now wakeful guilt 

Steals from his rugged covch the heavy hour, 

And seeking the black glooms of some deep wood, 

Broods, trembling, o’er the acts of former life, 

Acts not yet buried in the gulf of time, 

Bur still presented by remembrance keen, 

In all their native horrors: Cynthia’s light, 

Too bright for crimes so dark, appals his soul; 

He looks around, beholds all nature smile, 

And sighs to think he ne’er shall smile again! 

He views the heavens serene, and thinks of him 

Who rules above, a God as just as great: 

His spirits die; he bends an humble knee, 

But madly starting, swears to pray no more! 

Nor dares he meditate self murder, there 

Appear those crimes, in characters of blood, 

Which straight consign him to the realms of woe! 

Poor wretch! these torments are thine own; but, oh! 

Rich are the stores of mercy! quick away; 

Heaven knows how unfeign’d thy repentance is, 

‘* Ask and thon shalt receive!” Christ died for thee! 
LORENZO, 


— 


For the Repertory. 
VERSES 





know one book, to which he alludes, as I 
have some rezson to suppose, wherein is in- 
serted the declaration of thelompilers, that 
« their harmonies have been approved of by 
the best composers.” This, Philo Madan 
might have seen, if he had taken the trouble 
to jook at the end of the book: but perhaps 
the old proverb is here verified, “ none are 
so blind as those who will not see.” How- 


Written on hearing a sermon from these words, 
The devils also believe and tremble! 
Fames, i. 19. 
Look inward on every crime 
That leads to destruction, my soul; 
For now ’s the acceptable time 
To fly from sin’s fearful control. 
The day of salvation is now, 
The trump of the gospel is blown; 
Believe, then, and tremble ere thou 





To the realms of perdition art thrown. 


———— a 


The whirlwind, the earthquake and fire, 
Permit me, Redeemer, to feel, 

That Elijah of old did inspire, 
To soften my bosom of steel. 

But, O! though these transpierce my breast, 
And tempests of vengeance I fear; 

Let thy merciful grace bring me rest, 
And the sti/ small voice let me hear. 





When I think of thy majesty, Lord, 
I tremble, I cannot tell why; 

And yer, when I read in thy word, 
Of sin. from her fangs would I fly; 

Like fiends, who thy pocence revere, 
And own thee eternal above, 

Let, let me not tremble with fear, 
Bur, ah! let me tremble in love. 


The devils, thy servants relate, 
Are constrain’d to believe in a God; 
They believe, and they tremble, in hate, 
While they bow to thy chastening rod. 
If like them I believe, must I fall, 
And lke them forever remain 
In the horrible realms of appal, 
Unpitied, and soul rending pain? 


Yes. the terrible record is true, 
The body must certainly die; 
Believing like devils, soul too 
With devils forever must lie. 
Then, Jesus, all crimson’d with gore, 
I fly for a refuge to thee; 
Convince me thy body once bore 
The sins of my soul on the tree. 
VALERIAN, 


—_— 


For the Repertory. 
THE TRIUMPH OF GRACE. 


O! that the time past would return, 

That the days I have lost could be found? 
In vain do I wish it, and mourn 

That time never more will come round. 
Those days which I so have abused, 

Have vanish’d and left but despair; 
And Mercy has pardon refused, 

For sin drown’d the voice of my prayer. 


** There’s each pleasure with me,” she averr’d, 
«« The soul or the senses can crave;” 
Her fatal persuasion I heard, 
And follow’d the counsel she gave. 
Poor wretch, that so easily lured, 
Could list to the fiend as a friend, 
How low has she left thee immured 
In anguish and grief in the end! 


Thus Almerio, disconsolate, cried, 
While despair lacerated his heart; 
When Evander, the good, by his side 
Appear’d, sweet relief to impart: 
«« Forbear, man!” the saint.mildly said, 
‘* Thon art hastening fast to the tomby 
Then mourn not for time that has fled, 
But improve ev’ry day that ’s to come, 


Had’st thou listen’d to virtue, ’tis true, 
Thy days had been happily pass’d; 

And dekght?it had been their review, 
To fond retrospection at last. 

But with time that has fled dismiss sin, 
And assisted by grace sin no more; 

Thy progress to heaven begin, 





And learn there ’s still mercy in store’ 
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He heard and dismiss’d all his dread, 
His heart gave the counsel assent; 
«« I thank thee, Evander,” he said, 
«« By pardoning Providence sent.” 
Soon, soon now serenity’s smile 
Beam’d bright on Almerio’s face; 
Convinced him, no wretch is too vile 
To be saved by all conquering grace. 
VALERIAN. 


——_ 

An unprincipled debtor being informed 
by his friends that one of his creditors wish- 
ed to receive the interest, as he could not 
obtain the principal, he replied, with more 
. wit than honesty, that it was not his znéerest 
to pay the frincifal, nor his principle to pay 
the interest. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1810. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Various communications, both in prose 
and verse, come to us “ in such a question- 
able shape,” as to induce strong suspicion 
of further attempts at plagiarism. We, there- 
fore, wish our correspondents would bear in 
mind the request we made some months 
since, namely, to head their pieces with the 
word “original,” or “selected,” according 
as they may be: this will be but doing jus- 
tice to native talent, while it will lead: to the 
exposure of the literary thief. 

To those of our friends who have kindly 
furnished us with selections, both in manu- 
script and print, we tender our thanks; their 
favors shall occasionally appear. 

To those young correspondents who are 
so very anxious for the immediate appear- 
ance of their effusions, we would recom- 


mend a little more patience; and we do not | 


think it would do them any Aarm to think 
more and write jess: immortal celebrity is 


not to be acquired by such numbers of Aasty | 


and care/ess Compositions as are sometimes 
offered to us. 

Philomathes is requested to accept, our 
thanks for his communication; it is among 
the instructive, and would claim an instant 
insertion, were not our biographical depart- 
ment already occupied: it shall, however, re- 


choose to leave it; and, in the mean time, we 
shall be thankful for the favors he promises, 
and give them a merited attention. 





MARRIED, 


At-Bridgetown, New Jersey, on Thursday 
evening, the first inst. by the Rev. Mr. Os- 
born, Doctor £do Ogden to Miss. Mary 
Brown, daughter of Thomas Brown, esq. 


On the same evening, by the same, Mr. 
William “Brown to Miss Hofie Mulford, 
daughter of Mrs. Brown. 

« In peace and plenty live the happy pair, 
The soul’s calm sunshire lighten ev’ry care.” 
In this city, on Thursday, the 15th inst. by 
the Rev. Dr. Blackwell, William Méitnor, jr. 
esq. to Miss Susan Kisselman. 

DIED, 
At Yarmouth, (Nova Scotia,) on the 21st 
ult. Mrs. Mary Scort, aged seventy four. 
Filial love, in paying a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the deceased, performs a pleasing, 
painful duty; to be bereaved of one dear to 
the affections, occasions a sorrow which the 
remembrance of her virtues and a scriptural 
confidence that “for her to die was gain,” 
is alone capable of dispelling: having early 
dedicated herself to God, the evening of her 
life was sweetened by those comforts which 
the religion of the gospel is peculiarly cal- 
culated to afford; and when the messenger 
of death presented the summons, the angel 
of the covenant sustained her; she knew in 
whom she trusted; that the blood of Jesus 
was efficacious in atoning for sin, and for 
cleansing from guilt and pollution; and that, 
| through his merits, an everlasting rest in the 
| mansions of blessedness awaited her: in the 
| assurance of this, she was enabled to bear 
testimony to the faithfulness ol the promises 
of God in Christ, and resign her spirit into 
the hands of her Saviour. 

‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

—_— 

The frigate Essex, captain Smith, sailed 
from Hampton on the 12th inst. bound for 
France and England with despatches. 

— 

General Armstrong, late American minis- 
ter at Paris, arrived at New York on Mon- 
day last. 


ec 
All the vines and cotton within fourteen 
miles of Mount Vesuvius were destroyed on 
the 12th September by a volcanic ernption. 
Every thing else within eight or ten miles 
were also destroyed. The iava in some places 
was one hundred feet deep. 
—_ 


Singular case. At the York county poor 


: : : { house, on the 2d inst. died, of an excessive 
ceive a place as soon as convenient, if he | 


and singular enlargement of the chest and 
abdomen, a boy aged 11 years. The disease 
commenced in his second year, and gradu- 
ally increased till a mortification, from over 
distension of the intestines, terminated his 
sufferings. The body was opened in the pre- 
sence of the directors and several other gen- 
themen, and a ball, apparently composed of 
earthy resembling a calcareous marle, taken 








from the colon, one of the lower intestines, 





weighing one pound nine ounces, and in ciY- 
cumference measured sixteen inches. As 
some children have an irresistible desire to 
eat dirt, and artfully take every opportunity 
to indulge a vitiated appetite, it is presuma 
ble this disease was occasioned from a habit 
of gratifying such pernicious and inordinate 
cravings, and that a considerable quantity of 
earth or such like substances was taken into 
the stomach. 
ogee Be 

Roman Catholic Church. Four new bish- 
oprics have kately been established in the 
United States, the whole territory of which 


forms a Roman Catholic archbishopric. 


On the 28th ult. the Right Rev. Dr. Egan . 


was consecrated bishop of Philadelphia; on 
Thursday last, the Right Rev. Dr. Cheacreu 
was consecrated bishop in this town; and to- 
morrow the Right Rev. Dr. Flagel will be 
consecrated bishop of Baltimore. The Rev. 
Dr. Concannon, whose death was lately men- 
tioned, was to have been the fourth bishop; 
and have been consecrated in New York. 
Boston Centinel of 3d inst. 
— 

New art of tanning. The Lyconium new 
art of tanning, lately discovered by J. G. 
Wood and Benjamin Wood of Vermont; the 
sole inventors of the same, for which they 
have obtained letters patent from the United 
States, embrace the foliowing advantages, 
to wit: 

Calf skins tanned in 48 hours; 

Upper leather, in 4 days; 

Sole leather, in 20 days; 
after the same is fit for the bark; and will 
make better leather, with half the cost that 
is required to tan in the old way. 

Vermont Washingtonian. 
—— 

Christopher Heeren, organ builder, at 
Gottesbuhren, in Westphalia, has invented a 
loom, which performs all the operations of 
itself. Without the intervention of the weav- 
er, it sets the treadles in motion, throws the 
shuttle, and stops it at the opposite side; 
loosens the web, when a certain portion is 
finished, and winds the cloth wpon the axle. 
Every thing is kept in proper order; and the 
piece of stuff, when finished, smoothed. An 
index, attached to the machine, shows at any 
time the number of ells that are woven. 
This machine has as yet only been exhibited 
on a small scale to connoisseurs, and has ob- 
tained the highest approbation. London pap. 

— 

A remarkably large parabolic lens was re- 
cently purchased at Vienna, for the French 
government. It was made at Gratz, in Stiriz, 
by Rospine, a celebrated mechanist, for some 





alchymists. It was not cast, but softened by © 
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hext, and bent over a parabolic mould. Sev- 
eral pieces were broken before he succeed- 
ed; so that it cost originally from 800 to 1200 
guineas. It is three feet three inches in di- 
ameter, and of eight feet four inches focus; 
composed of two pieces of glass, united to- 
gether by an iron hoop; so as to form a hol- 
jow vesscl, capable of holding 80 or 90 quarts 
of spirit of wine. M. Jacquin of Vienna, and 
several men of science, who witnessed the 
experiments, declare, that it burned a dia- 
mond in a few seconds, and fused platina in 
a few minutes, A button of platina, weigh- 
ing twenty nine grains, was meltec. by it, and 
made in part to boil. The diameter of the 
focus does not appear to exceed four lines. 
It weighs 550lbs avoirdupois. London jap. 
—__— 

American Porcelain. About eighteen years 
ago, two men in the town of Monkton in this 
state, were digging for iron ore, and, about 
four feet from the surface of the ground, 
came to a white substance, which, from its 
resemblance to white lead, they supposed 
would make putty. They accordingly made 
trial of it, and found it to answer their best 
wishes. They afterwards penetrated the bed 
about twenty five fect, and observed the ma- 
terial to grow more pure, the farther they 
“vent down. Considerable quantities of putty 
have since been made and carried abroad for 
sale, and, by those who have used it, it is 
preferred to any other. A house in Vergen- 
nes was also painted with it, about sixteen 
years since, and still exhibits a hard coat, 
{mpervious to the weather. Owing to the 
narrow circumstances of the then owners, 
_and the doubts and scruples of people about 
letting a certainty go for an uncertainty, as 
they call it, this material was rather talked 
of as valuable, than put to the test of expe- 
riment, though it was still used in towns in 
the vicinity of the bed; and it was not till a 
-Jittke more than a year ago, ‘hat any ade- 
quate ideas were entertained as to the real 
properties and value of the putty stuff, as it 
was called. The friends to American manu- 
factures will be pleased to hear, that this so 
long neglected material is now ascertained 

“to be argilla apyra, or porcelain clay, and that 
# company is now forming, with a view of 
manufacturing it into crockery and china 
ware. A very excellent kind of stone ware 
is already made, by mixing it with a certain 
proportion of common blue clay. This clay 
is found on the eastern side of a hill, rising 
in an angle of about forty degrees, and is de- 
posited in strata, having a variable number 
of degrees, of northern depression, and the 
strata are intersected by veins of pure flint 
sand, valuable in the manufacture of, flint 


+ ceptible. When submitted to a strong heat, 


States Gazette, is preparing to republish an 
_interesting work, which has lately appeared 





The soil ‘over the bed is generally loose, 
meagre earth, free from ledges; and from the 
examinations which have been made, the. bed 
may be said to be nearly inexhaustible. 

In an analysis of one hundred grains, they 
yielded fifty six of pure silex, the remainder 
was pure clay, a little water, anda very small 
portion of oxyd of iron, though scarcely per- 


it forms into a solid porceliinous mass, with- 
out fusion, and retains its whiteness. 
It has a great affinity for oil, and it is found 
that mixed in equal parts, it even improves 
the whiteness of white lead, and adds great- 
ly to its power of resisting the action of the 
atmosphere. It must, of course, be a very 
useful article in painting. 
The proprietors are, Messrs. Dakin, Mus- 
sey and Farrar. They have applied to the 
legislature for an act of incorporation, in 
favor of which, a committee, we-understand, 
has already reported, together with the ex- 
clusive privilege of manufacturing for ten 
years. Washingtonian. 

ae 

LITERARY NOTICE. 

E. Bronson, the editor of the United 


in England and is there highly spoken of, 
entitled “ Travels in various countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, by Edward Daniel 
Clarke, LL. D. Part the first, Russia, Tar- 
tary, and Turkey. 

The Edinburgh review for August of the 
present year, speaking of this impertant 
work, has these general remarks: 

“ It is above two years sinee we express- 
ed our anxiety for the appearance of this |] 
work; and we have now to congratulate, our 
readers and ourselves on its publication. But 
what is still more satisfactory, and what, af- 
ter so many instances of disappointment, we 
could scarcely venture to expect, almost all 
that we anticipated from the adventurous 
spirit and known abilities: of. Dr..Clarke, has 
been fulfilled; and we have, .at deast, the 
great pleasure of seeing before.us,a book of 
travels, by a person, we will not. say, cembin- 
ing all the requisites of a*traveller, or an- 
swering, in every particular, to what our 
fancy might picture as most desirable in this 
character, but certainly uniting. more of the 
qualifications essential to his difficult calling, 
than any one whose. labors have come under 
our notice; and, above all, (and-.it.is here 
chiefly that .we would :fix our commenda- 
tion,) procecding, in the, coinpilation, of his 
journal and the digestion of his narrative, 

upon far sounder-views of the mature of his 
duties, than any of these whom.we have hi- 


PHILADELPHIA REPER ‘TORY. 





-HEALTHL OFFICE, 
Wovember 17, 1810. 


Interments:in-the city-and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the L0th.to the 17th November. 


Diseases. ~~ ch. Diseases. ad. cb. 
Abscess 0 Hives 0 2 
Apoplexy 0 Inflam. of liver 1 0 
Consumption oflungs6 2 Mortification . 0 1 
Convulsions 0 7 Old age 1 @¢ 
Decay 1 0 Palsey 1 0 
Dropsy in the breast 1 0 Pleurisy : eee 
Dropsy of the brain 0 3 Still born 0 5 
Debility 11 -_-— 
Fever 1 0 19 22 
Fever, nervous 1 0 -— 
Fever, typhus 1 0 Total 41 


“Of the above there were, 
Under 


1 year 19 Between 50and GO 0 
Between l and 2 c) 60 70 3 
2 5 2 70 80 2 

5 10 0 80. 4690 0 

410 20 1 90 100 0 

20 30 7 100 §=110 0 

30 40 8 _ 

40 50 4 Total 41 


By order of the Board of: Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE’OF THE THERMOMETER, 


9o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o'elock. 
November 12 48 50 49 


13 50 51 51 
14 51 53 ‘$2 
15 52 54 53 
16 58 36 50 
17 43 48 46 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
eer gages re 


“POETIC ‘EFFUSIONS, 


BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski,‘&c. 


Price one dollar. 


Subseriptions received by the author; No. 50Ship- 
pen street, and at the office of the. Fiaitadalph ie, The- 
|pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 


‘Checks, ‘Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 
Philadelphia Repertory. 








TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
-scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
‘bers half yearly in. advance. 

At the close of the year will be. presented a title 
page and index, with. at least one handsame en- 
graving. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve; 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who.shal! procure -seven subscribers 
and become repensible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Repee 
tory will be expected to'pay the difference. 


SSS 
-PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 








glass; flint stones are also frequently found, 
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therto.dealt with.” 


No. 17, Arch sweet. 
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